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EDITORIAL. 


More of the sins of to-day, and perhaps we may say of all 
days, are traceable to an inordinate love of money than to 


_ anything else. Money! men lie for it, steal it, give their lives 


for it, cheat themselves out of all the best that life affords for 
this imaginary good—money. All our lives are poisoned at 


- their very sources by this greatest and saddest of mistakes— 


living for money. Let us live for life, for love, for God, at 
least one day in seven. 


Ir is reported on good authority that Rev. T. L. Eliot, of 
Portland, Oregon, will not accept the Western Secretaryship 
ofthe A. U. A. This is just as we feared, and yet who can 
blame him or ciiarge him with lack of wisdom? His work 
on the Pacific coast is one that no one can do but he, and 
surely nothing that even he could do in the Mississippi valley 
is so important as for him to hold his grand position and 
finish his great work where he is. U. 


Ds we deserve this? James Eddy, writing from Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, to the Open Court, asks: 


Can’t you put a little more of “religion” in the Open Court? 
Have you not found more signs of the existence of a God at the 
West, in and about Chicago, than you did in Boston ? The western 
Unitarians have lost all sight of God, and don’t care to name Him at 
all. If you can find no traces of God at the West you can find 
plenty of evidence of the existence of the devil in and about Chicago, 
represented by the anarchiets and the ultra Henry George men. 


We have no means of knowing whether Mr. Eddy is sin- 
cere or sarcastic in his expectation of more theology and re- 


' ligion in the Open Court, but it is unfair and all wrong to 


say what he does of western Unitarians. 


PROHIBITION for Texas has failed. For several weeks the 
papers have been preparing our minds for a great surprise. 
Texas, that we always think of as inhabited chiefly by cow- 
boys and Indians and Texas rangers, whatever they may be, 
was to come bodily and voluntarily into the sisterhood of the 
most civilized, to be one of the states where public sentiment 
is so disciplined and chastened that drunkenness can be pre- 
vented and all dealing in alcoholic drinks forbidden.- But 
alas! just as we had so happily made up our minds to be sur- 
prised, the election goes the old way, and Texas is still Texas. 
But let us at least keep it in mind hereafter that life has much 
the same difficulties and problems in new and old states. If 
the drink question could be settled in Glasgow and Calcutta, 
it could be settled also in Texas and on the Congo. 


THE strangest literary phenomenon of last month was, cer- - 


tainly, the appearance of a magazine article in defense of the 

eely motor. This article purports to have been written by 
4woman, Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, and appears in the July 
Lippincott's Magazine. We had supposed there was no one 
how living of sufficient education and intelligence to write a 
Magazine article who was not satisfied that the Keely motor 
IS, and has always been, a fraud. Many intelligent people 
were deceived at first, but as the years ran on and no results 
appeared, the conclusion was reached almost universally that 
the only use the motor would ever be put to would be drawing 
money from the pockets of the credulous for the support of 
the cunning impostor, Keely. 

But now the matter takes on a new phase. A woman takes 
up the cause, not from the mechanical,* but from the meta- 
Physical side, and demonstrates, logically, that the motor is 


‘Divinity School. 


right, and must succeed. The universe it seems is with the 
motor, all the laws of nature favor it. The very air about it 
is supercharged with ‘“ etheric force,’’ and that it should not 
run and manifest great power would indeed be stranger than 
that it should. To judge Mrs. Bloomfield Moore by her lan- 
guage one would say she had but just graduated from some 
school of ‘* Christian Science.’’ If so, or at any rate, we can 
but wish she would investigate Keely’s heart instead of his 
motor, and give him some kind of a treatment that would 
make an honest man of him. 


THE shore of Lake Michigan in the vicinity of Chicago is 
strewn with dead grasshoppers, tens of thousands of them, 
enough to be offensive to the nostrils and spoil the pleasure 
of picnic parties resorting to the beach. Better this, from a 
human point of view, than that these Rocky mountain locusts 
should be alive to-day and feeding upon the vegetation left 
by the drouth in this region. But what light does a fact like 
this throw upon a theory of universal Providence? It used 
to be taught that the instinct of an animal or insect was in- 
fallible; it was a whisper from God by which the creature 
was guided, fed and preserved from danger. On that theory 
God must have been angry with these locusts that he had 
brought from the far away mountain regions; must have smit- 
ten them like the host of Pharaoh; must have led them to the 
lake on purpose to drown them. But why? For their sins? 
Is it not much more reasonable to suppose that the insects 
were looking out for themselves, that they tried to cross the 
lake without knowing its width, and that their mistake cos 
them their lives ? : 


THE August Forum has an article upon ‘*‘ An Outside View 
of Revivals,’’ by Dr. C. C. Everett, Dean of the Harvard 
The article is noteworthy for its exceed- 
ingly calm and judicial tone. At its close, quoting a recent 
remark of Doctor Pentecost to the effect that the preaching in 
the churches with which he (Doctor P.) is connected has be- 
come largely ‘‘ pastoral’’ ratherthan ‘‘ evangelistic,’’ and that 
a division of labor’ seems desirable whereby the preaching of 
pastors shall be ‘‘ pastoral,’’ while evangelists shall devote 
themselves to the work of conversion, Doctor Everett acutely 
says: ‘* The statement and the suggestion are both of great 
interest. If evangelistic preaching is dying out in the 
churches, it can only be because the special beliefs from 
which this preaching sprang are fading out. If this form of 
preaching is remanded to a different order of clergy, and thus 
is no more heard in the regular ministrations of the church, 
the evangelist will fird fewer and fewer souls prepared to meet 
his coming. The aspect of the church will be changed, and 
the revival system, in the narrow and technical meaning of 
the word, with all its machinery, will have passed away. Re- 
vivals, let us hope, in the broader meaning of the term, will 
still remain; the poor and the unchurched will still have the 
gospel preached to them; but if the doctrines that gave to the 
violent measures of the revivalist their justification shall have 
lost their power, all this will be accomplished by less ques- 
tionable means.”’ 


Epwarp Ecc.eston’s ‘‘ Books That Have Helped Me”’ 
in the Forum for August is a charmingly frank, fresh and sug- 
gestive paper. He sets little value upon the ‘intellectual 
pharisaism’’ of choosing ‘‘a best hundred books for other folks 
to study,’’ because ‘‘ the helpfulness of a book is largely rela- 
tive,’’ and ‘‘not only is it quite possible that the books which 
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have helped one may not be of assistance to another, but it is 
certain that books helpful at one period of life are quite use- 
less at another.’’ None of us can look back over the course 
of his mental growth without feeling the truth of this. Books 
of little permanent value and of no wide reputation have often 
been fruitful seeds in one’s mental soil, by reason of the pecu- 
liar conditions of his mind at the time. Doctor Eggleston 
acknowledges his indebtedness to a little volume lent him by 
the minister’s wife, who “‘ kept a little collection of books to 
lend about the village with missionary intent,’’—a suggestive 
tribute to the value of humble private beneficences that have 
not yet grown into “‘institutions.’” The book was ‘‘ Robert 
Dawson, or the Brave Spirit.’’ ‘‘In many a season of difficulty 
afterward, when ever-recurring sickness seemed destined to 
defeat all my boyish ambitions, I have been heartened by re- 
membering Robert Dawson facing a rain-storm with the 
words: ‘Only a few drops at a time.’ ”’ 


Ir there is any other body of believers who have to reply 
so often as Unitarians to the question ‘* What do you believe, 
anyhow ?’’ it isthe newchurchmen or Swedenborgians. ‘The 
following brief statement of their faith we clip from the Vew 
Church Messenger : 


The Lord Jesus Christ is the only God of the heavens and the 
earth. In Him is a divine Trinity of Love, Wisdom and Power, 
called in the Scriptur@the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and repre- 
sented in man, who was created in His image and likeness, by the 
soul, the body, and the operation thence. He came to man by as- 
suming his human nature, through which He overcame the ascend- 
ency of hell with him, and thus redeemed him. 

By shunning evils as sins, in the acknowledgment of the Lord, 
man may accept this redemption and be regenerated. 

The Sacred Scripture is the Word of God, containing within and 
above its letter the Divine Truth itself. By it man may know good 
from evil, may be associated with angels, and conjoined to the Lord. 

Man is an immortal spirit, clothed with a material body, which is 
put off at death ; after which, according to the quality of his life on 
earth, he dwells in heaven as an angel, or seeks an abode with his 
like in hell. 

The Second Coming of the Lord is not in person, but is in the 
opening of the spiritual sense of the Word and the establisliment of 
a New Church on earth, It was effected by a General Judgment 
which took place in the spiritual word A. D. 1757, and by the revel- 
ation of the doctrines of that Church through Emanuel Swedenborg, 
a servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Boodle. 


The word which we make the caption of this article is not 
a pretty one, but it seems destined to take its place in our 
language. In the Philological Society’s new Dictionary, Part 
III, this word is defined as meaning ‘‘stock in trade, capital.’’ 
This meaning is extracted, it would seem, from a sentence 
which is quoted in the dictionary from the Boston Globe, 
Oct. 7, 1884, (‘‘ sinews of war soap and other 
synonymns for campaign boodle are familiar’) but our re- 
spected friend, Mr. J. A. H. Murray, or whatever sub-editor 
had this new American word in charge, allowed the real 
meaning of ‘‘ boodle’’ toelude him. Boodle does not mean 
capital or stock in trade except the business or trade be some- 
thing secret, peculiar and illegal. Boodle always means 
money, but money is not always boodle. Money honestly 
received and spent, money that circulates in regular and hon- 
est channels, that appears in cash book and ledger and ex- 
pense account is never boodle, but when a sum, a thousand 
dollars more or less, is given tosome one to use in influenc- 
ing some third party, given perhaps in silence and certainly 
without requiring any writing of acknowledgment or obli- 
gation, that is boodle. Boodle is money used for purposes 
of bribery and corruption, and the same word is used to indi- 
cate the money that comes as spoils, the result of some secret 
deal, the profits of which are silently divided. The term is 
also used to cover the ill-gotten gains of the bank robber or 
the absconding cashier—‘‘ he carried away so much boodle.’’ 

This word seems to have come into use within five years, 
and during the sam- period the thing signified seems to have 
become wonderfully prominent and important. For one 
thing no election can be conducted now without boodle first and 
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last. The primaries have to be ‘‘fixed,’’ a great many men 
have to be ‘‘seen,’’ and, in short, the amount of money that 
it seems necessary to use to elect a few honest public servants 
isa thing to wonder at. And when these men are elected it 
seems that they often lose the power of distinguishing between 
‘‘boodle’’ and ‘‘straight money.’’ What is the meaning of their 
having an office if there is'nt anything in it? As throwing 
a side light upon human weakness nothing for years has so 
appealed to our pity as the stories our condemned commis- 
sioners have told on themselves. At first they had no appetite 
for boodle so far as they knew, but they had the common 
American appetite for money. Almost before they knew it 
they had fallen, and then like Esau and all sinners since the 
world began, they ‘‘ found no place for repentance though 
they sought it carefully with tears.’’ Boodle is dirty money, 
it soils whoever touches it and we ought not to have any of it 
in our city or country. And yet there is reason to fear that 
supply and demand for it are both increasing. And this leads 
to the question, whether it is better to try to stop the demand 
or shorten the supply. Friend Grinnell and his co-laborers 
have been working against the demand. 

The recent convictions will undoubtedly check the demand 
for the present inthe cuunty board. (And yet it is not reas- 
suring to be told as we are in a morning paper that there are 
more than a hundred candidates fairly clamoring for the va- 
cant places of these men who are sent to the penitentiary.) 
But there are other rings yet where the demand for boodle 
still exceeds the supply. And here is our work; we can do 
something at shortening the supply. For it is said that the 
men who bribe aldermen and commissioners are many of them 
most respectable, some of them in churches, and teachers in 
Sunday-schools. And it is undoubtedly true that public sen- 
timent at present regards a man who uses doodle to accom- 
plish a worthy, or at least a not unworthy end, very differ- 
ently from the way in which a ‘‘ boodler’’ is regarded. 
‘‘We’ve got to do it,’’ the man seeking acontract says, ‘‘ we 
hav’nt a ghost of a chance unless we give as much as others.” 
Give, that is, boodle, to some one who is ready to be influ- 
enced by that means. To all such thinkers we commend the 
story of poor old Jacob Sharp. He knew he had’nt a ghost 
of a chance for his tramway except by bribing aldermen, and 
so he did that. He succeeded in getting his road and also in 
posing for the instruction of all Americans as a man who 
thought the briber innocent and the taker of a bribe a crim- 
inal. May his fate bea sufficient warning to others who have 
thought the same, for the bribe giver as well as the bribe 
taker is a boodler. 

U. 


CONTRIBUTED AND SELECTED. 


The Minstrel Band. 


Without the swing of Beauty’s gates 
A minstrel band forever waits, 
By lyre and harp and tuneful lay 
To fill the earth with minstrelsy 

Of Heaven. 


The ears of earth could ill endure 
The rolling wonder tone so pure, 
Resounding through the beauty sphere 
If earthly singers were not here 

To chant it. 


Sweet mission theirs to fill the heart 
With Beauty’s blessing ; to impart 
With every stroke of care a kiss— 
Reminders¢of the Zhen and 7his, 


Commingled. 
EUGENE ASHTON, 
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The Grove Meeting at Weirs, N. H. 


«A grand meeting!’’ ‘* The best meeting ever held here! *’ 
are the exclamations I hear all around me from those who 
have attended the Unitarian grove meeting on the shores ef 
this beautiful lake. The services held here annually by our 
people for the last ten years have steadily increased in interest 
until the Weirs meeting has become one of the most important 
of Unitarian gatherings. The marvellous beauty of Lake 
Winnepesaukee, surrounded by hills and mountains ; the social 
greetings at the hotels ; the excursions on the luke; the able 
addresses and sermons delivered by prominent ministers and 
laymen ; the sweet spirit of rest and peace, that like a divine 
benediction rests upon all ; are the things of which one must 
write if he describes the gatherings of the week. 

The exercises of Tuesday, June 26th, the first day, were in 
charge of the National Bureau of Unity clubs. Rev. J. LI. 
Jones, of Chicago, delivered an address on the ‘True Func- 
tions and Methods of the Unity Club.’’ He said that the 
national organization of Unity clubs seeks to co-operate in 
making true character. Its purpose is to render assistance to 
local Unity clubs in suggesting courses of study on great 
themes, in laying out plans for work, to make it possible for 
each club to know what other clubs are doing, and thus 
enable one to profit by the experiences of the others. The 
National Bureau will help the different clubs to secure lecturers 
of recognized ability at much lower prices than they could 
possibly arrange for themselves. Rev. Edward Everett Hale 
stands at the head of this movement, which promises to help 
the local clubs to do the best work in promoting higher cul- 
ture and in making nobler character. The address was earnestly 
discussed by Rev. S. C. Beane, Rev. E. R. Butler, and others, 
and a strong indorsement of the aims of the club as outlined 
by Mr. Jones was given by all the speakers. ’ 

At 11 a. M., on Tuesday, Mr. Edwin D. Meaa delivered an 
interesting lecture on ‘* New England’s Debt to Holland.’’ 

The lecture was replete with interest and was listened to by 
alarge audience. The lecturer said that Holland is the 
finest of the seventeen low countries of Europe. Here the Pil- 
grim Fathers sojourned twelve years before their departure for 
America. Holland stood for the future democracy and 
thought of the 17th century. - Holland had been quick to 
endorse the reformation. It was in the Netherlands that the 
first echo of Luther’s voice was heard. Holland received her 
Protestantism from Luther. The excellence of Mr. Méad’s 
lecture suggests that any Unity club that wishes to study 
American history the coming winter should, if possible, ar- 
range with Mr. Mead to deliver this lecture. 

At 2p. M. Mr. Darius Cobb, author of ‘‘ Christ Before Pi- 
late,’’ delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Vital Elements of Art.’’ The 
lecture was scnolarly and comprehensive, and eloquently de- 
livered. He said that religion and art were indissolubly con- 
nected. ‘The greatest works of the old masters in nuwusic, 
painting and sculpture had a religious inspiration. What 
makes a genius is the love that he puts into his work. 

Rev. J. Ll. Jones, at 7 p. M., delivered his eloquent lecture 
on Robert Browning. The*lecture was“a masterpiece, showing 
the results of years of thoughtful study of the great poet. 
Rev. Calvin Stebbins, of Worcester, Mass., preached 


asermon at 10 A. M. on Wednesday, taking as his text, ‘‘ He 


went about doing good.’’ Under the inspiration of Mr. Steb- 
bins’ strong sermon, possibly, 119 persons went to Wolfeboro’ 
on the Lady of the Lake and attended the fair held by the 
Unitarians of that place, who have a fine church building al- 
Most ready for dedication. 
Thursday, at to A. M., Rev. J. L. Marsh, of Winchester, 
tass., Secretary of the Unitarian Church Temperance So- 
ciety, delivered an address on ‘‘ The Motive and Method of 
hristian Temperance Work. He presented the strongest and 
Most urgent reasons for temperance work, and outlined meth- 
ods of work that suggest themselves as excellent to all thought- 
ful minds. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, to whom all Unitarian 
audiences are ever delighted to listen, spoke in her happiest 
Manner on ‘* The Power of Religion on Human Life.”’ 
Thursday, at 2 Pp. M., one of the most impressive and inter- 
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esting meetings of the week was held. ‘‘ What we owe to 
each other’ was the subject, and the novel sight was seen of 
representatives of six different denominations standing on the 
platform, and as the first speaker, Rev. W. A. Keese, Bap- 
tist, of Chelsea, Mass., expressed it, gratefully, gladly, speak- 
ing of the debt that his denomination owed to other denomi- 
nations and especially to liberal Christians for broadening the 
scope of religious thinking and sweetening, brightening and 
softening the spirit of religious fellowship. Rev. Mr. Keese 
was followed by Rev. Howard Hill, Episcopalian, of Montpe- 
lier, Vt.; by Rev. G. W. Bishop, Methodist, of the New Eng- 
land Conference; by Rev. Mr. Clarke, Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalist, of Salem, Mass.; by Rev. Darius Cobb, Universal- 
ist, and Rev. S. J. Barrows, Editor of the Christian Register, 
Unitarian. 

This meeting was what Rev. S. C. Beane happily called ‘‘ an 
epoch-making event.’’ The limits of this article will not per- 
mit me to speak in detail of the services of Friday, which was 
laymen’s day. Judge Whitehouse, of the Supreme Court of 
Maine, delivered an eloquent address on -ome near questions 
in law and theology.* He was followed by Dr. George B. 
Loring, of Salem, Mass., and Judge Pitman, of Newton, 
Mass. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, of Providence, R. I1., delivered a 
sermon on Saturday on ‘‘ Human Consciousness of God.”’ 
Mr. Slicer’s sermon was so impressive that the subject of his 
sermon became the text of the helpful conference meeting of 
Saturday evening. On Sunday there were two large audi- 
ences, morning and afternoon. Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, 
delivered an able sermon at 11 A. M., on ‘* Reconciliation 
with God.’’ Rev. Brooke Herford, of Boston, preached on 
‘¢ Salvation through Christ.’’ Mr. Herford’s sermon finely 
supplemented Mr. Savage’s discourse. Both sermons were 
listened to with the closest attention by the deeply interested 
audiences. ? 

I cannot close this article without speaking of the interest- 
ing prayer and conference meetings that were held from time 
to time during the week, and of the earnest spirit of devotion 
that characterized them all, and the profound spiritual truths 
expressed by such men as Mr. Slicer, Mr. Beane, Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Cooke, Mr. Herford and others. Such services show 
the power of Unitarianism to touch the heart and kindle the 
emotions and quicken spiritual aspirations, as well as to illum- 
ine the intellect. Nor would my report be complete unless I 
spoke of the excellent music sung at the services, and the 
earnest work of Rev. J. B. Gilmin, of Concord, N. H., in 
leading the congregation in the musical services at all the 
meetings. All has been so delightfully social and pleasant 
that the gathering seemed like a family reunion, and as we 
take our farewells on leaving this sylvan retreat, we all say, ‘‘It 


was good to be here.’’ 
E. C. ABBOTT. 


A Reunion of Colored Veterans. 


August 1st and 2nd have been gala days in Boston for the 
colored people. There has been a reunion of the 54th and 
55th Mass. regiments and the 5th Mass. cavalry. It is 
their first since the war. Exercises were held in Tremont 
temple, which was beautifully decorated. ‘There was abund- 
ance of bunting, banners with some of the noble words of 
Governor Andrew, a wreathed bust of Colonel Shaw, while here 
and there, in the hands of some comrade, was a battle-worn flag. 
There was a full attendance of the friends of the soldiers, but, 
I am sorry to say, the white citizens of Boston did not largely 
assemble to do honor.to the regiments that, at the time of 
their formation, the state was so proud of. For enthusiasm 
these meetings have seldom been equaled here. 

Among the speakers were Lieut. James M. Trotter, the elo- 
quent colored lawyer, now Recorder of Deeds at Washington, 
Colonels Hallowell and Hartwell and General Carrington of 
Ohio. The story of the regiments was retold to the thrilling 
interest of the hearers. . 

In various states colored men desired to enlist, but they 
were not accepted until Governor Andrew,of Mass. ,said, “‘Come 
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here and we will enlist you.’” This was before the emanci- 
pation proclamation. When Colonel Shaw, the brilliant and 
noble son of Harvard, whom afterwards both Emerson and 
Lowell honored in verse, was given command of thé 54th, the 
south declared he should ‘‘ be buried beneath his niggers,”’ 
a fate they little foresaw would so exalt him. ‘‘ It must be a 
mean class of white men who would officer black regiments,’’ 
was also another saying from that quarter, while in reality 
these officers were of the best class, young men noble and 
well-born. The tributes paid to these officers by the colored 
speakers were well worth being present tohear. ‘They showed 
that the colored soldiers fully realized what qualities those 
white men had, who volunteered to lead them. Looked at 
with uncertainty by the regular troops, and with malignity by 
the southern army, as the black troops were, it was no easy 
task that they set themselves to do. 

Events proved that Governor Andrew exhibited his usual wis- 
dom when he trusted the colored men as soldiers. They al- 
ways showed themselves efficient; Wagner, James Island, 
Obustle, Honey Hill proved that; and Colonel Hartwell stated 
that although he had commanded in sevéral white regiments 
he could truly say that those troops did not show themselves 
as faithful to discipline as did the colored ones. 

They had, too, a peculiar trial. They enlisted with the 
understanding that they would receive full pay. ‘The govern- 
ment considered them entitled to only ten dollars a month. 
Seven times it was offered, and every time refused, the sol- 
diers declaring that they would take nothing less than equal 
pay. For eighteen months they served without receiving one 
dollar. It was during this time that Governor Andrew, impor- 
tuning the government for justice to them, made his memorable 
addresses in their behalf, passages from which were inscribed 
on the banners at the reunion: ‘‘I will never give up the 
rights of these men while I live, whether in this ‘world or the 
next.’’ ‘*] thank God that I never despised a man because he 
was poor, or ignorant, or black.’’ ‘*‘ The government found 
no law to pay him except as a nondescript or a contraband, 
nevertheless found law enough to shoot him as a soldier.”’ 

But, through their persistence, and the urgent call of Gover- 
nor Andrew for their rights, they won their great moral victory, 
more great, more important, as Colonel Hartwell declared, than 
any on the field. It is no wonder that these veterans look 
upon our noble ‘‘ war governor ”’ as almost more of a friend 
to them than Lincoln himself, and that one of the special 
reasons for their holding this reunion was to show their honor 
and devotion to his memory. On the second day they visited 
his grave at Hingham to decorate it. ‘‘ Two names must ever 
stand first in our thoughts when we recall the actions that 
made our liberty possible,’’ said Lieutenant Trotter, ‘‘ and 
these are John Brown and John A. Andrew.’’ : 

One could not fail of noticing how extreme was the enthu- 
siasm whenever their freedom was mentioned. Those who say 
that the colored people would gladly have their former servile 
condition forgotten, and hence the records of the strife for 
their emancipation unreferred to, do wrong. Their represen- 
tatives on this occasion expressed themselves freely, with the 
deepest pride and gratitude in that deliverance ; and not only 
the veterans, but all the friends present, applauded with feel- 
ing again and again. 

An occasion like this, recalling so fully the wonderful sig- 
nificance of our civil war, naturally brings to mind the dis- 
cussion now taking place in Unity, ‘‘ Would it be well 
to return the battle flags? ’’ and it makes one think that there 
may be circumstances that demand a different action on the 
part of the nation from that of the individual. At any rate, 
not yet is the time for returning them. A. M. G. 


WHETHER the legend of the painter hanging in his studio the 
portrait of an angelic child, then seeking for years a demoniac 
face as a model for a perfect contrast, finding it at last in a 
murderer’s cell, and then discovering that child and felon 
were the same person—whether the legend be true or false in 
the letter, it is substantially true. In either direction, debas- 
ing and deforming, or refining and spiritualizing, works this 
plastic, vital energy of the soul.— Advance. 
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Things Behind and Things Before. 


Forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth unto 
those things which are before.— Paul. 


The past leaves, alway, a legacy for the present; the pres. 
ent is accumulating a store to be handed down to the coming 
time. 

We are the children of all the yesterdays. Our posses- 
sions, mental, material, spiritual, represent the study, the 
toil, the achievement, «f all the generations that have gone 
before. The leaves in all the volumes of a library have come 
fluttering down through the years, some of them a long, long 
way ; caught on the breath of this man’s soul, or that, the 
bring from places remote, and from the far-off time, all the 
tangled story of life,—the poet’s song, the vision of the seer, 
the scholar’s ripe conclusion, the dreamer’s longing hope. 
Society is not a creation, nor is it an accident. It is a growth. 
It strikes its roots deep through all the strata of time, slowly 
thrusts its form up toward the inviting sky, little by little 
crowds the buds of early promise on toward the bloom of 
later days and the perfect fruitage of the last. 

The civilization of an age stands for all the ages by which 
it is ante-dated in the records of time; garners in its treasur- 
ies all wealth of earlier thought, all the fruit of moral heroism, 
and of unselfish sacrifice. 

Death holds not a universal scepter. Men die. Deeds 
live, and are immortal. Often has the battlefield,—Death’s 
chosen play-ground,—been the birth-place of good that never 
can die. Every victory has its own baptism of blood; and 
victory is not the prey of death. The immortality of 
human achievement, the deathless persistence of whatever 
through the incarnation of righteousness tends toward the 
weal of men,—this it is that compels the movement of the race 
along the ascending pathway of its life. 

It does not follow simply because the present time is in pos- 

session of all the good springing from the ceaseless striving, 
the patient seed-sowing, the heroic enduring, the deathless 
hoping of other days, that each actor in the world-wide scene 
is to have distinct recognition, to be called before the curtain 
to receive the meed of praise. Were that to be, we should 
have an endless procession of heroic ones who could toil and 
suffer for their kind, and laugh at pain; to whom toil were 
sweet, and tears were joy, if only tears and toil might in their 
mingling make lighter another’s load, and his cup less bitter ; 
and we must needs stop in the d. ing of life’s present duty 
to applaud the deeds already done. 
_ Each generation has a multitude, who, by patient well-do- 
ing in spheres high or humble, win a perfect right to wear in 
the sight of all men the insignia of royalty. There are kingly 
men not a few, and queenly women without number, who 
come to our public coronation. In truth, the story of the 
truest heroisms is never told, and if it were told would not be 
understood by the hurrying crowd of men. Far apart from 
the busy thoroughfares, out of the glare of life, with no pomp 
of circumstance, and with no hope of rest till life’s sun shall 
sink in the western sea, may be found a multitude,—some of 
them very near to you,—who, in the omnipotence of the love 
that endureth all things, are bearing burdens for others, are 
stemming a tide that sweeps in upon them from a shoreless 
sea of woe, are daily winning deathless victories over selfish- 
ness and every marring passion; are incarnating the Christ 
spirit as truly and sweetly as it breathed in the child of Beth- 
lehem. 

I have heard of three sisters, who gladly denied themselves 
the much coveted culture of the schools, that they might save 
from a limited income the means with which to educate their 
own brother. I could tell the story of a young woman, pe- 
culiarly endowed with all the qualities that make beauty most 
beautiful, who deliberately and resolutely put from her lips 
love’s jeweled chalice, that she might give an undivided life to 
the care of an invalid father and mother. Did ever altar bear 
more perfect sacrifice than that? If the savor of it come not to 
heaven, heaven must be faraway. Ido not know that they 
knew it, but I believe that from that day of renunciation, that 
father and mother lived upon a Mount Calvary, and that their 
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dying was under the shadow of as true a cross as ever Love 
stretched its arms upon. 

Of such deeds the world does not hear. They are not done 
to be told, but in obedience to the inexorable law of duty, as 
interpreted by love, large-hearted and loyal. And yet such 
lives are not lost, though they are unsavory. Each is a part 
of the precious legacy bequeathed by the yesterdays to to-day. 
They are the crystal springs hidden in shaded places, that 
feed and sweeten life’s turbid and turbulent stream, and with 
it are carried out to the sea. More than this; every such life, 
though known to the few only, in a certain and beautiful way 
receives the tribute of the many. 

Not knowing all who have suffered and made willing sacri- 
fice of self for the common good, each generation embalms 
the memory of the few whose sacrifice and suffering for it 
were made prominent by the special circumstances of their 
lives, and in that embalm‘ng remembers the lowliest of all. 
Each name,.in the recorded roll of memory’s cherished ones, 
represents countless throngs of the unwritten, and a very few 
stand for all. Florence Nightingale is but the prototype of 
the ministering spirit, everywhere carrying into the carnage 
of life, to cheerless beds of pain and death, the joy of sympa- 
thy and the comfort of love. In wreathing her name with 
the fadeless laurel, we say to all men, and to alltime, ‘* This 
is our tribute of love, to all who have loved, and wrought in 
the spirit of it.’’ 

The name of Lincoln is made immortal, not for himself alone, 
but thatin his name the great army of the unknown, who 
were bound to the same altar of devotion to principle, and 
the freedom of men, may have immortal remembrance. His 
monument is a memorial of all the dead, who died for us. 

This much is said in recognition of the fact that the past 
truly lives in the present. 

When one tears the latest date from his calendar, he does not 
bid farewell forever to a departed day. The light of that day 
shines through the night, to kindle with fresher splendor the 
coming dawn; and so it comes to pass that light is evermore 
cumulative; and in this is the true interpretation and guar- 
antee of that sweet prophetic voice of old, ‘*‘ There shall be 
no night there.’’ The brightness of that heavenly day will 
come when the gathering brightness of these earth-days shall 
have chased the night away. 

It is not needful to dwell on the reverse of this. Much 
might be said of the persistence of evil, as well as of good. 
Only too well is it known that many of the shadows that 
have fallen athwart the path of human life in the days gone 
by, are projected into the life of to-day, but they do not fall 
so far, nor settle so darkly down under the noonday sun, as 
in the distant morning time; and it follows in all réason that 
in exact proportion as the light flows in, the shadows must 
flee away. 

Without doubt there are many things in the patrimony 
received from the fathers, with which it were well that we 
should part. 

There is much trumpery in the garret of the old homestead, 
that you do not care to move into the new house that you are 
building. There are a few things you will keep, not for util- 
ity, for the day of their usefulness is gone by. They are 
supplanted by newer and better means in household economy; 
= as Curiosities, or for sake of a sentiment, you will give them 

om. 

Grandmother’s spinning wheel and reel have nothing to 
do in these days of steam driver spindles, but to destroy 
them would seem to be sacrilege. The music they made 
under her totich is so mingled with memories of childhood, is 
so much a part of a life that blessed you with gentlest ben- 
ediction, for her sake you will give them room. An old 
chair that came to mother on her wedding day; the cradle 
baby out grew fifty years ago ; the trundle-bed, that stood the 
Shock of many a pillowy battle, long before were heard the 
sounds of real life’s smoking field; an earthen cup, touched 
often by lips that long since turned to ashes,—what are these 
things that they should not be left to perish out of sight ? 

hat question each heart can answer. 

So also is it, that as by generations we move out into the 
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ampler dwellings of life, we carry with us, away from the par- 
ental homesteads, both in church and society, not a few ideas, 
and forms, and observances, which though really belonging 
to the past, are harmlessly held, and are held tenderly, be- 
cause they are linked with tender recollections of the faithful 
men and women who saw in them what we cannot see, and 
who, in their day, were served by them, as we in ours can not 
be. 
Let not mine be the hand that shall rudely strike at any one 
of the-innocent antiquities, by which is cherished for any soul . 
the lightest sentiment, if it be sweet and pure. Rather let us 
vie in a patient kindly effort to forestall such as would insist 
on lugging all the trash found in the old garret into the 
dwelling of to-day. Much of it we can well spare. Whatever 
stands for no sentiment, and embodies but little sense, we 
would better leave behind. 

Certainly our religious house-keeping would be a much 
simpler thing, and lead to an experience more saving by far, 
if we were less cumbered and cluttered with relics from the 
old garret. There are few who have not observed that much 
infelicity in God’s family springs froma difference of opinion 
as to the value and arrangement of this antique furniture. 

The thoughtful mind of this time encounters a problem of 
infinite import in the ever-recurring question: ‘‘ How in the 
realm of religion shall the best possible use be made of the 
spiritnal possessions into which we have come by right of 
the fathers?’’ To lay this wealth away in a napkin of indif- 
ference, or to fritter it away in idle and dangerous specula- 
tion, were alike false to our ancestry, cruel to posterity. It 
will not do—it must not be that the next generation shall come 
upon life’s scene to find itself less richly endowed than are we, 
in any of the essential elements of spiritual understanding and 
beauty. 

The fear is entertained by some that such a calamity 
threatens the race. I can not think itso. The very attitude 
of inquiry in which men stand ; the eager listening for some 
voice from afar which shall explain the hitherto unsolved 
mystery of being; the reverent and grateful attention com- 
manded by every prophet of the voice of God, whose anointing 
is for the proclamation ofa gospel of glad tidings, and good- 
will ; the growing disposition to throw off the thralldom of 
tradition, and the long borne oppression of authority—whose 
commission was never from the skies ; the deepening convic- 
tion that religion best serves its high office, not in offering re- 
wards or threatening woe in another life, but by giving its 
benediction to the life that now is, by enthroning in all honor 
the principles, truth and love, and faith in God and man— 
from such conditions of thought and life springs the ever- 
speaking prophecy of the still better days yet to be. 

Forgetting the things which are behind, reaching forth 
unto those before ; fearing spiritual stagnation as we would 
not fear death; hungering more and more to know the in- 
effable sweetness of that life that finds shelter under the shadow 
of the Almighty ; thirsting alway for deeper. draughts from 
the springs that. nestle in the hills of God—-so shall we best em- 
body the spirit of the world’s wisest teacher and most tender- 
hearted lover, and so leave as our legacy to the to-mor:ow 
of time, a religion as far-reaching as the needs of the race, as 
free as human thought, and sweet as the breath of God. 


C,. B. RoBEerrTs. 
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He died—applied at the gate of Paradise for admittance— 
St. Peter opened the gate—‘‘ Who are you ?”’ 

‘* A saved soul.’’ 

‘* Where are you from ?”’ 

‘¢ From the South Sea Island.”’ 

** Who saved you ?”’ 

‘* A missionary.”’ , 

‘* What missionary ?”’ 

‘*One from Andover.’’ 

‘* Sit down outside there on that brush pile until the ques- 
tion is settled. We don’t know here whether you are saved 
or not.”’ ‘ 


* 
» 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Uniry:—You are before my eyes and in my hands 
very often, and you are not of the kind to be forgotten, and 
if you have the faculty of mind-reading you have known that 
I have almost put pen to paper many a time to give expres- 
sion to spiritual affinity, and to tell you what the outer man 
enables the inner maa to do. It seems as if you and the dear 
old Christian Register were nearer than’ ever now that other 
friends are so far off. It is delightful to have your frequent 
calls upon us, and to feel our sympathetic heart-strings 
vibrate in accord with your tones of humanity, of the highest 
moral principle, and of the sweetest and truest reverence. 
The controversies of the day affect us less in their pros and 
cons than in the spirit with which they are conducted. A 
little active work in the direction of humanity has a wonder- 
ful effect in changing one’s whole thought and purpose. From 
the abstract, theoretical, ideal one easily passes to the real, con- 
crete, practical, while in direct view of much to be done. 

Here the indolence, improvi lence and squalor of the old 
Indian is a constant stimulus to efforts to improve the physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral, spiritual condition of the young. The 
parents and relatives of our pupils camp near by and loaf day 
after day, so that even a boarding school, if on the reserva- 
tion, does not save the children completely from the example 
of laziness. You may be sure they find no such example 
within the walls of our building. Our employes are obliged 
to be as busy as bees to accomplish the task which ever ob- 
trudes itself before them. And what can we do? We have 
taken the children from their homes, in some cases without 
the consent of the parents, for the government is determined 
that the young Indian as well as the young white child shall 
be prepared for citizenship by education, and the parent is 
tenderly fond of the child and craves to see and fondle it 
often. Shall we repel him? The gentlest repulsion is but 
rudeness to such an one. And again one must exercise all 
wisdom and caution not to give the color of contempt to his 
disapproval of the ways of the fathers lest the children should 
interpret it into contempt of the fathers themselves. ‘‘ Honor 
thy parents’’ is an injunction for the wild Indian as well as 
for others, and we would alter the conclusion to suit his case, 
and say whether thy days be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee or not. And this making camp and 
showing indolence and filth is not all. Here comes a young 
woman with her face apparently covered with black scabs, as 
though she were a leper, and she is the mother of one of our 
boys ; and there is another wrinkled old face—the face of the 
grandmother of another boy, and it is in a like plight. This 
horrid aspect is no visitation of providence in the sense of 
unavoidable. It is self-inflicted. These women were lately 
widowed, and it was held proper that they should show their 
grief by gashing the forehead till the blood ran down over 
the face, and that the blood should remain there and dry and 
blacken and make the evidence of their grief the more last- 
ing. They would neither wash off the stain nor wash out 
their sorrow. So the face continues daubed and disfigured 
for months. 

A. father and mother of one of our little girls comes and 
reports the mother’s brotherdead. Both of them have fingers 
bandaged with rags. They have. cut some of their fingers 
off, perhaps as far down as the first joint, in token of their 
grief. How are we to treat such nonsense in presence of 
the children? It is trying enough to us. We find it a little 
hard to keep still—but we conclude to say nothing about it 
till general enlightenment prepares the way. 

Then one who has had three years’ study at Carlisle 
brings us a story which he himself believes about a certain 
Crow who is invulnerable. He has many a time allowed men 
to shoot at him and they can’t hit him, and he can command 
the lightning to strike whomsoever he please. So can you or 
I command the lightning, but him, you are told, the light- 
ning will obey, and you are expected to believe it. ‘The 
Crows believe it. | ; 

But the most unfortunate piece of credulity is that the 
government is going to feed the Indians forever, or that 
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somehow the Indians are going to live without work. In re- 
gard to this the children must be undeceived, and must be 
made to feel that the necessity of labor is not a curse but, 
contrariwise, a blessing, and all over this land they must be 
taught how to work most efficiently. The Indian has tested 
the Henry George doctrine for a long time, now have him tr 
individual ownership and citizenship, and the only thing that 
will make individual ownership and citizenship successful, I 
mean education—education of the head and of the heart, of 
the eye and of the hands. Let him understand and talk the 
language in general use. Let him have more free and intel- 
ligent intercourse with the whites, Let him and civilization 
and, if possible, the better part of civilization, rub against 
each other at every point till light and sweetness, too, are 
fairly rubbed into him. He should have this rubbing in our 
school, It is for this purpose that we board him as well as 
instruct him—that we keep him with us day and night—civil- 
ization is his playmate, his table companion, his bed-fellow. 
We do not stick instruction upon him, but we mean to give 
him an atmosphere of it that he must breathe continually. 
He must be taught to make all kinds of effort—for effort 
above all things makes the man; but the more we have him 
in intimate association with us and our modes of life the bet- 
ter for his effort. If with us always from infancy upwards, 
he would become molens volens a white man except his skin. 
Environment helps his evolution, but the school requires 
money. ‘The government pays part of the expense by con- 
tract. Who will pay the rest? 
H. F, Bonp, Superintendent. 


RAMONA RANCH. 


Let those who find in the Messianic scenery,—in the strange 
contents of its diviner world, with its beasts beneath the 
throne, and its seven trumpets and its vials of wrath, and its 
war with the great dragon, and white-robed hosts, and its gar- 
ments dyed in blood,—and in the coming on the clouds of 
heaven ‘‘ with sudden destruction’’ to conquer, judge and 
reign,—and in the kingdom of the saints on earth,—and in 
the great assize and the second death, and the blessed city 
‘‘ without sorrow or crying,’’—the crowded lake of fire and 
brimstone being outside the gates,—lIct those who find in all 
this a congenial nurture for their spiritual life turn it to what 
account they can. The roots of purity and piety creep into 
hidden crevices and find some film of living water on every 
rock. But let them not say that there is no other fruitful 
world ; and that, were this dissolved, the spirit must drop 
into the empty gulf of the unconditioned.—/ames Martineau 
(Appendix to ‘* Loss and Gain in Recent Theology.’’ 
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THE HOME. 


Proverb Sermon—II. 
Proverb: All are not merry that dance lightly. 


The lower animals, our speechless fellow-beings, sport 
merrily, but they sport only when they are sportive. A sad 
animal shows himself sad, and there anend. As no creature 
but man clothes his body, so no other cloaks his mind. But 
a man may disguise himself to seem above his station or 
under it, as he will, dressing at one moment like a king, and 
again like a clown, though he be neither. He puts like 
feints to use in his mind, clothing one feeling with signs 
which nature has made for the garment of another, thus, as 
to being sad or merry, frocking himself like one when he 1s 
the other, or neither. Therefore, if an animal be merrily 
antic, be sure that his heart skips also; but with nien, all are 
not merry that dance lightly. ' 

Now, among those who dance lightly when they are not 
merry, I have seen two kinds—they who dance bravely and 
they who whirl with despair. There is a patient, brave, 
saintly dancing wherewith a good heart spreads the balm of 
cheerfulness on the wounds of grief; for asmelting snow thaws 
a frozen part, so will warm cheerfulness cool the burn of 4 
sorrow. We cannot seize happiness whether or no; for 1 
hangs often on things above our power, like the deeds of 
others, and happenings which we cannot rule either way 0 
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in the least turn, though they be grievous. This is to be 
kept in mind, that we can not fashion happiness as we will, 
lest we be like a wild bird who will not mind his cage and 
tears his wings. But better still to bethink ourselves, and to 
fx it in us, that always we can set up cheerfulness and shape 
‘t to our will, and soon it takes a form very like happiness. 
Moreover the good heart thinks more of others than of itself, 
and moulds a face having a smile on all sides, from whatever 
point it be seen. Therefore, among light dancers if there be 
any not merry, they may be brave hearts that make them- 
selves bright for others; and as one could not tell which were 
they if they danced behind a curtain covering them half-way, 
leaving but their feet to be seen, so neither could one pick 
them by their faces, for these will not belie their merry feet, 
but sprinkle even a sweeter light, as much as love is above 
pleasure. : 
Again, as I have said, they that dance lightly, not being 
merry, may be dancing with despair. There is a reckless, 
wild, mutinous plunging into pleasures, and whirling into 
gayeties to fly from griefs and pains. This is a kind. of mad 
dancing, and they that plunge into it are ouf of their heads or 
out of their souls with trouble, either wild men or rebels 
against God. For men may dance blasphemy as well as speak 
it. If one have had a hurt of heart or a loss of fortune, then 
to go whirling madly and bitterly into revels is not to take 
life piously and soften with sorrows, but to rave in it and 
grow hard under them; and then one dances curses, which is 
no better than to scream them into the sky. This feigned 
lightness can clothe itself only in part of the body. Though 
the feet move as well as in that other kind, that brave danc- 
ing when the heart is not merry, yet when we have come to 
the face there is not the same sweetness and truth but a false 
glare or glitter which is but the ghost of light. I know not 
whether this hard, bitter and reckless dancing or other revelry 
be any better than the hard drinking and other intemperance 
whereto sometimes persons fly instead of to dances—though 
perhaps it be worse in hurting others more; but it is one act 
in two parts—one makes a sot, the other a kind of savage. 
Therefore among light dancers ifthere be any not merry, they 
may be those woeful persons who whirl, and whirl themselves 
away; and their eyes have no dew, but the glare of a desert; 
and they will not sit down with sorrow at home and wait and 
pray, but are rebels. This is very woeful and dreadful, and 
hard to cure ; and how it will be cured no one can tell, and 
sometimes never here, because the soul hath grown up to age 
without discipline. But I am sure—and happy this is— it 1s 
not to be found so much as the good, light kind of dancing, 
which, though it be not merry at heart, is cheerful and brave. 
As to not being merry though we dance lightly, it is to be 
said that very often this is our own fault, and most often by 
reason of two small errors; for not the great tragedies of life 
but the small, menial faults make the most miseries. The first 
of these two errors is that we are fretted by little things and 
let ourselves be heated by petty troubles. This, as I have 
said, is but a menial trait. If it be like a lackey to be galled 
if he have not a good brush for a coat, is it less like him to 
chafe because the coat is ill-brushed? Or if it be like scul- 
lery manners to fume over a bad fire, is it less menial for a 
lady to kindle at a poor dish? Now this fault can be put 
away by reason, and even by a pure kind of pride. For if we 
take counsel of our station, we shall keep little things beneath 
us; and if we advise with reason, we shall know that little 
fishes eat not the big’so long as the big be alive—which is to 
say plainly that little plagues and scourges destroy not happi- 
hess if it have life in the mind. La Rochefoucauld ‘has said 
the truth, ‘‘We take less pains to be happy than to appear so.”’ 
The second error is that we keep not joys by us by remem- 
bering them, as we ought todo. _It is no way strange that 
people should be unhappy, since they throw away pleasures 
out of their minds; for by a like way they would thirst and 
famish if they threw away the food from their stores. When a 
man has gained a pleasure, if he keep it not in hand it is the same 
aS to throw it overboard. In like thankless manner people no. 
tice greatly an untoward hap (which frequently they say is ‘‘just 
their luck’’) because they are too early or too late, too quick 
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or too slow, or however it happen; but they pass unheedful 
the many helpful, timely and tallying hits without ever calling 
them “their luck,’’ how delightfuly soever they square and 
falltogether. But why think most of the ill? Is pain keener 
than pleasure? And why let slipa joy? One way to dance 
lightly is to remember past dances, by which one may 
make the feet keep in time and the heart in tune in the inter- 
vals. Shelley has the saying, ‘“Thou comest as the memory of 
a dream which now is sad because it hath been sweet;’’ but this 
I call no better than a feeble prating or a sickly moping. Ifa 
man waking from a lovely and sweet dream hath nothing better 
to do than to fall dismal because he dreams no longer, how 
much better is he than aman whom once I read of, who havin 
partaken in a friend’s house at Christmas of a fine saddle of 
mutton, bemoaned him for the rest of his life that he had not 
eaten another slice thereof. Plutarch relates that Aristippus, 
when he lost a farm, was beset by his friends with bewailings 
and sorry faces for his misfortune. Whereat he cast down his 
eyes till he could master his impatience, and then rebuked 
them thus: ‘‘ Thou,’’ he said to one, ‘‘ hast but one piece of 
land, and. never hadst more; but as I had four farms, I have 
now three remaining, which are two more than ever thou 
hadst.’” When he admitted it, ‘‘ Why then,”’ said: Aristippus 
to all of them, ‘‘do you come chopfallen around me, since 
still I have three times as much as you have? and why rather 
should not I bemoan your misfortune, since it is only the 
raving of a madman to bewail what is lost, and not rather re- 
joice in what ts left?’’ The like wisdom is in the good fable 
of a jug and pitcher that were taken to a fountain, and while 
the jug looked very jolly the pitcher moped and hung its ears. 
Whereat the jug asking what ailed his neighbor, the pitcher 
answered that he was disheartened with thinking that it mat- 
tered not how full he should leave the fountain since always 
he came back empty. ‘‘ But how strangely you look at it,’’ 
said the jug, ‘‘ for I was thinking of my good fortune, since 
however often I come empty, always I go away full.’’ 

From these thoughts touching those that dance lightly but 
are not merry, whom every day one shall meet in company, I 
gather two precepts for behavior: First, if one goamong the 
grieving, let him look out for whatever is joyful, either to 
take it with him or to seize it on the spot and show that it is 
there. In like way if one go among the gay, let him watch a 
little for the sorrows that may be undermath, for the-lairs of 
hidden griefs; not that he may drag them forth, and the less 
if they be hidden sacredly under cheerfulness, but that he may 
give some sign of fellow-knowledge, by which great comfort 
goes forth. This needs no great wit, unless, indeed, feeling 
be another form of wit, as in truth I think it is. I have met 
the saying that ‘‘ good humor will even go so far as to supply 
the lack of wit.’’ Nay; but I think lack of wit is lack of good 
humor. There is no diviner like love, nothing that gives a 
man to understand so many things of others as love. But. 
some will say, how watch for -the griefs that lie under? or 
how make room forthem? In two ways. First, by being 
careful not to touch hurts or hurting topics. This is a caution 
to be carried into any company, though it be as gay as lambs 
or children. For the very deep things of life are to be 
touched lightly with any one, and especially with a stranger, 
lest there be a hurt in them. As the physician who truly has . 
the soul of a physician, will touch gently any man’s body 
which he knows not, since he knows how many sore places 
and sad ills it may hold which show not on the surface, so one 
who has both love and skill touching the soul will lay hand 
very softly on any person since he knows how many hurts and 
pains may lie under his smiles. Likewise it is worth thinking 
how great asting even a little hurt may be and how easily 
given if one roughly get tangled with his neighbor ; for some- 
times, as Richter says well, ‘‘ to have all one’s hair pulled at 
once hurts not so much as a single hair pulled.’’ Secondly, 
we should be careful to give little pleasures, for these make 
the happy happier; and, since many are not merry that dance 
lightly, mayhap a small attention set flying will light on asore 
heart, and then it fills a great office. The keenest of pleasures, 
which soonest touches the quick of the heart, is personal re- 
spect, notice, and approach. J. v. B. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—The usual summer quiet rests 
over headquarters. No meetings of Sunday- 
school teachers or boards of directors ; only 
an occasional call frem friends passing 
through the city on asummer outing. One 
or two workers are kepton duty in the Chan- 
ning club room, by judicious relieving of each 
other, while work goes on in the adjoining 
Uniry office very much as usual. Mr. Jones 
is in the east, has been attending the Unitarian 
grove ‘meeting at Weirs, and speaks at the 
Chautauqua “ Lakeside School of the New 
Theology” this week; meanwhile he has been 
resting and sending an occasional breezy note 
for the friends at the office to decipher. He 
is expected here for a flying visit about the 
15th, after which he will spend a short time 
in Wisconsin, 

—QOutside of the office, affairs are equally 
quiet. Mr. Sunderland has moved the office 
of the Unitarian to Ann Arbor. Mr. Utter 
has returned from a pleasant bicycle tour in 
Indiana and Ohio, and was a guest at All 
Souls church last Sunday. Mr, Blake is also 
here this week, but will probably go east be- 
tween now and September I. 

—QOur churches are all closed except All 
Souls, which is delighted with the experi- 
ment of giving its minister a vacation and 
running alone for six weeks. On July 24 Mr. 
Stewart of the congregation occupied the 
platform; on July 31, Judge J. A. Jameson; 
last Sunday Rev. E. I. Galvin, who has for a 
long time counted himself a member of the 
congregation, preached. To-morrow (Aug. 
14) Charles H. Kerr will speak ; August 21 
Mrs. Ellen T. Leonard, and August 28 Mrs. 
S.C. Ll. Jones. The attendance, while not 
so large as the winter congregations, has been 
encouraging and gratifying, particularly in 
that it includes many strangers in the city 
and friends from other city churches who 
take this opportunity for a fraternal visit. 
—The ladies’ parlors of the Church of the 
Messiah are being renovated, re- papered, a fire- 
place added, and a newcarpet. The church 
and Sunday-school are to re-open Septem- 
ber 4. 

Geneva, Ill.—Next Sunday is the last of 
Mr. West’s pastorate. We regret sincerely 
the termination and trust that both parish and 
minister will continue to do good work for 
the cause separately since it can not be 
together. 


Boston Notes.—Now that the shadows 
of Auyust begin to fall on tourists’ trips and 
the vacation visits of school children—the 
business eye and the vision of autumn pleas- 
ures and enterprises are forecast into Septem- 
ber work. With the peach crop come theater 
openings and newspaper. advertisements of 
school openings, dancing instruction and 
halls and houses and furnished rooms to rent, 
and meetings of church committees on winter 
courses of sermons and lists of lecturers. We 
hear of early preparations for continuing our 
people’s services and young folks’ meetings 
and Christian work so well carried on here 
for several years past. 

—Rev.]. F. Clarke really advances in strength 
and spirits and in hopes of working with 
caution among his people in October. His 
favorite summer pleasures, bathing and sail- 
ing off the seashore, have once more come to 
the rescue of his health. 

—It is settled atout-door religious services 
may legally ba held on ourcommon, and 
on some other public squares under permis- 
sion of the police commissioner. . 
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** Practical Piety.’’—This little book, by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, contains four short ser- 
mons: “The Economies of Religion,” 
“ Bread versus Ideas,” “ Present Sanctities,” 
and “The Claims of the Children,” It is 
bound in limp cloth, 64 pages, and is mailed 
to any address for 30 cents. A fewcomments 
upon it may be of interest. New York 
Evangelist, orthodox: “ From the humani- 
tarian point of view, these four discourses, 
delivered in the Central Music Hall, Chicago, 
contain a good dealoftruth . . . The 
texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good,” 


The Unitarian; “The sermons are short, 
bright, earnest, graphic in expression, often 
poetical in their thought, and altogether 
among Mr, Jones's best,’ 


Daily Mercury, New Bedford, Mass.: The 
sermons are intended for the bustling Ameri- 
can, who thinks he has little time to devote 
to the consideration of religious matters,” 


The Interior, Presbyterian: “ No exception 
can, of course, be taken to the moral precepts 
of the volume, when they are disconnected 
with attacks upon Christian o:thodoxy. As 
such cases are rare, the volume may as well 
be given a wide berth.” 


Daily Enquirer, Oakland, Cal,: “ The author 
has an Se Sr habit of speech, coupled 
with a facility of illustration and a quickness 
of fancy not often found in sermon-writers, 
and his views of the relation of religion to 
modern conditions and every-day needs ap- 
peal to the average lay mind as remarkably 
sensible. ‘Practical Piety’ is a book 
which is more than ordinarily readable, with 
the wholesomest of morals,” 


Send 30 cents in stamps for a copy of 
“Practical Piety” by mail, or send us the 
name of a new subscriber to UNiTy with 50 
cents to pay for four months, and we will send 
you the book free, 

CHARLES H, Kerr & Co., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


DUTCHER’S LIGHTNING 
KILLER. The most successful exter- 
minator. Every sheet will kill a quart. 
Quick work. They die near the plate. 
Commence early and keep ahead of them. 
Five cents everywhere. Dutcher’s 


Dead Shot, 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, Greenfield, Mass. Beautiful and heath- 
fullocation. Thorough English and classical educa- 


tion. Art, Music. JAMES 


Science, C, Parsons, 


Principal. 
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KINDBRGARTNERS TRAINED, £2z°,cppe"tnt 


Address NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, New York. 
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THTAXTS go IXVAUD 


A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS, 
THE MOTHER’S FAVORITE. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS 
The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 


OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 
EASILY AND QUICKLY PREPARED. 


Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testimony 
of Physicians and Mothers, which will amply prove 
on statement we make. 

or sale by Druggists. 25c,, We., $1.00. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
1887-BABIES -1887 
To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “Sweetest, 
fattest, healthiest baby in the country.’ It is a bean- 
tiful picture, and will do any mother's heart good. It 
shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as a 


substitute for mother’s milk. Much valuable informa. 
tion for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Yt, 


LELPS TU LILERATURE STUDY 


41nd other Pamphlets of value to Teachers 
and Students. 


Jutline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier; 
their poems. 10 cents, 

Jutline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of 
James Russell Lowell, 10 cents. 

[en Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs 
and Private Reading. 10 cents. 

Unity Clubs. Suggestions for the formation 
of Study Classes in Literature. 10 cents. 

George Eliot. Suggestions for Clubs and Pri- 
vate Reading. t1ocents. 

[The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs and 
Classes, 10 cents. 

Manual Training in Education. 
Vila Blake. 25 cents. 

Outline Studies in the Prose and Poetry of 
Robert Browning. 25 cents. 

The Legend of Hamlet. A story of Hamlet 
as Shakespeare found him. 25 cents. 
Progress from Poverty. Review and criti- 

ism of Henry George, by Giles B. Steb- 
bins. 25 cents. 
*,.* Any of the above pamphlets inay be ordered 
through the trade, or wtll be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of prie by the publishers, 
CHARLES II. Kerr & Co., 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


By James 


Free Traders 
Who are disposed to examine the tariff question from 
the standpoint of their opponents, can find no more 
adequate and concise presentation of the protectionist 
theory than is afforded by the American Protec- 
tionists’ Manual, by Gitks B. STEBBINS, who is 
characterized by the Philadelphia Bulletin as *‘a prom- 
inent tariff advocate ; industrious and conecientious, 
and wae" ae te ate a p> degree. by 
pages ; clot cents; paper cents, postpaid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street Chicago. 


PLHICAGO FEMALE COLLEGE" 


hed. Park(near Chicago). Boarding 
School for Girls and Young Ladies. For 
catalogue address G. THAYER, LL. D., 
Morgan Park, lll., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, Ll. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ALL Sours CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, minister. Sunday, Aug. 14, ser- 
vices at 11 A. M. Mr. Charles H. Kerr will 
speak, subject: “ The Gospel of ‘ All Souls.’” 
Sunday-school at 9:30 A. M. Every Friday 
evening, through July and August, members 
of the congregation interested in improving 
the singing at Sunday services will meet to 
practice familiar and unfamiliar tunes in the 
hymn book, A large attendance at this meet- 
ing is desired. 


—>o— 


If you decide tos —— your vacation in historic 
Boston, with ite wealth of reminiscences; ite thousand 
interesting attractions and hundreds of pleasure re- 
sorte down the harbor, you should make your home 
at the United States ‘Hotel, where comfort, economy 
and convenience are happily combined. 


ea 


Chronic Coughs and Colds 


And all diseases of the Throat and Lungs can be cured 
by the use of Scott's Emulsion, as it contains the heal- 
ing virtues of Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites in 
their fullest form. “I consider Scott's Emulsion the 
remedy par-excellence in Tuberculous and Strumous 
Affections, to say nothing of ordinary colds and throat 
troubles."—W. R. 8. Conneui, M. D., Manchester, O. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
—— all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts! 


OWDER. =: 


4. A. POZZONI, 


mw ™. Leals, Mo. 
C AGENTS WANTED, New samples for 2c. 
stamp. NOVEL CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


WoRES 


— or — 


Octavius B. Frothingham. 


A HISTORY OF TRANSCENDENTALISM 
in New England ; Octavo, with portrait of 
the author. Cloth extra, $1.75. 


THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY, AN 
ESSAY, t2mo., cloth extra. $1.50. 


THE CRADLE OF THE CHRIST. A study 
of Primitive Christianity. 8vo., cloth extra, 
$1.50. 


CHILD’S BOOK OF RELIGION. For Sun- 
day-Schools and Homes. Square 16mo., 
cloth extra, $1.00. 


“A book well a a to make religion attractive, for 
it gives a bright beautiful view of it.—Boston Post. 


STORIES FROM THE LIPS OF THE 
TEACHER. Retold by a Disciple. With 
reer Square 1Qmo., cloth extra, 

I 
‘The Parables are so re-told as to absorb the atten- 
tion of the reader, and to fasten u the mind what 
the writer believes to have been the impression the Sav- 
iour meant to conv Itisin style and thought a eape- 
rior book, and will interest alike young and old.” 
Zion's Herald (Methodist. ) 


Frontispiece. Square 16mo., cloth, $1.00. 


‘A work of culture and taste; it will be welcome to 
allages, and gives the sublimest lessons to manhood in 
sa simple language ofa child.”—Sfringfield Repub- 


BELIEFS OF THE UNBELIEVERS. A 
LECTURE. 12mo. Paper, 25 cts. 


LIFE OF THEODORE PARKER. The best 
of the three or four Lives extant; 8vo., $2.00. 


¢"« Sold by Booksellers or mailed on receipt of 
Price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


an to save reshingling, stop leaks effectually 
aply in roofs of all kinds, or lay mew rocfs. 


We BE a PER RO OFINCG. 
——_Y UNEQUALED 

‘* For House, Barn, 
Pra 7 ANYBODY CAN PUT IT ON. 


7 andall out-buildings, 


PRICE LOW. 
ern. for Sample and Book, 
Duane St., New York City. 


INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING CoO. 
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“Unity Mission Tracts.” 


Designed to answer the © question. What is Unitanianism’ 
| to illustrate the Liberal Faith, Worship and Life. 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
Each 5 Cents, Ten Copjes, or Ten Selected, for 25 Cents 


1. Natural Religion. By J. V. Blake, The Faiths of 
2. The Religion of Jesus. By H. M. Simmons. A 
t appeal from Christianity to Christ. 


quaint 
3. Unitarianism as Shown x* Western Church 
Covengates. etc. Short answers to “What is Unitari- 


bout wrever- By several writers. (1) “Shall we 
What does do for us?” @) “How 


6. Unitarianism: its Story and its Principles. 

By J.C. Learned. (d) Its Story m Bible times 

ty centuries and the 4 up to 
to-day. (@) The Principles involved in this long struggle 
for Reason in Religion. 

7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Simmons. Of 
Faith (1) as the feeling of Trust; (2) as a system of Beliefs. 
Emerson's “Divinity ‘Bchool Address.” No 
better entrance into Emerson than through this ever- 


9. Je us. By J. Ll. Jones. (1) The secret of his power. 
2 How he “saves.” () His relation to Christianity and 


teachers. 
10. Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches. 
p A J.T. Sunderland. A tiny hand-book of practical sug- 


11. ort Bo of Faith, Hope, Charity, Set to Old 
Tupes. fifty-one of our best loved hymns and eleven 
poms hymn-book for young e churches, 


aa 
“2. The O By ©. ©. Everett. ) One Rel- 
idte, Ree Reet, What this one Faith is. Ai 


Poems. 
13 . yo Services for p Roading ape and pa 
ing. Jn preparation. A five-cent 


etc. 
1@. The et Moment. J» preparation, A tea 
15. God. 16, Miracles. 17. The Bible. Each by 
18. Channi 19. Parker. 20. Emerson (i prep- 
aration), 21. Martineau. Our Four Great Masters. Sketch 
oft Is a Scie ti ' is f - Ht on Foo ble? 
e B 
By M. J. Meee iy What is Science? 2) What is Be 
of man’s 
athy of Reli ons, By T. W Migeia- 
io siteal. no monopoly 
34. ory Bible Regained By 3.9 Lacrnst. sas, Lovet, 
now being regained, o> loner os tim Book of God, 
Co-Edu ation of Husband and Wife. 
Men's. C. cate Jones. (1 1) The Wooing. @ The Woidine” 
3) Home- amasng on a Child-Rearing 
26. The Re gious Education of Children. By 


Mrs. 8. C. Ll. Jones. Ape Seren 
ae What is it to be hristiang By Jenkin Lioyd 


songs, most of which are 


The Death of Jesus. By W. M. Salter, of the 
Rihical Guitare Bosicty. " 
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‘‘Unity Short Tracts.” 


Published from the Office of Unrry, 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 
Post-paid, 1 Cent each ; 30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


ie Yaiterion Affirmations. © cts. a hundred.) 
ots. é A. Bicasi ae onthe Day. By W. ©. Gannett. 60 
8 
3. A Book-Shelf of the siveral FPaith. _ cts. a 
bandree.) Twenty-four books bed, with prices. 
The Art of Married Life. By George 8S. Mer- 


) 
Jesus. ByS..). Barrows. ota) 
. The Faitns of a mew ges By William J. Potter. 


7. e Negative and Doubting Gospel. By A. Walk- 


] (30 cts.) 
abe. Channing, the Man and his Messare. By W. 
9. ne Hell of Evolution, By John R. Effinger. 


10. Unitarianism in a Nut-Shell. G0 cts.) 
ll, Chan a. by WC. and she e Unitarian Movement in 


cts. 
~ 4-4 of Christ J.Li. Jones. (G0 


eo, ry L. W. ©. Gannett. 60 cts.) 


4. Boath and W. 
Lay By rect Prepared for the uss of Post. 


fice eng Got tin eye fon? ra Boci 
s. “2 ™m 
chureb. Tt JByW. 0. Gan Most C ioe : ways si weg 
gs Most Commo ev 
n The declaration fellowshi th ap Phe BO . and ad taith 


a 
by dotecates of the Westen U 
, 1887. (80 cts) 


OS ANGELES—Land of cannane 
Center of cultured 
America. Full information in TIMES Cally, ), 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS. 


Published or sold by the 

WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 

$7" Price per dozen does not include postage. “Gj 
UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 


I. Corner-stones of Character. By Mrs, Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

Il, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 

Ill. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, The Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W. C. Gannett. 
Chart to go with same, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 

VI. Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. By R. A. Griffin. 

VII. Sunday Talks about wig By J. Li. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00 

VIII. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 

(X. The S of the English New Testament. 
By N. Gilman, 

X. Tal ene thas Bible (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. Mann. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasin By H. M. Simmons. 

XII. Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 

XIII. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann. W 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
XIV. The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
« Bef C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
Each of the above, 15 cents; F ether — $1 B; 
except where prices are in 


XV. The ng ‘linvuu of Jesus. rart 1. an Jesus’ 
XVI. The Childho.. cr jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 


Home 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part Ill. In Naza- 
own 
XVIIl. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem: and After. 
These four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday Schools, 
30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 

cents; per dozen re 
Unity Postivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening, and Covenant, with over seventy car- 
ols ye a 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
1 
special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 
" Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 15 
“Kindness to Animals.”’ 10 cards, illuminated, 15 


+ Cormac. Stones of Character.” 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents. Owt of print at present. 
** Home e.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 


RED ep 


a 


“s bee | = Worship. ” Six a cards, 
ving a lesson topic, with a ropriate 
Bible text and Verse. ; ne - = 
quantity to suit size of class, gi 
mentiber the same card for a ong 
1 cent. ———— 


OTHER SUNDAY SCHOOL HELPS FOR SALE. 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
uarterly Report Cards. 12 cents per dozen. 
ake 0 Home Pleasant. A Sheet, 12 by 
4 aeeveray Spe = — Home Walls. 5 cents; per 
dozen 


CO | Testament Chart, to show the gradual growth 
the Hebrew Religion and its Scriptures. A con- 
we fly-leaf in one’s Bible, 5 cents. 
— 1 egy ~ pe 12 small maps in 
class use, 25 cents. 


.G. F 
FOE fy oe oy 
resent Sunday School : ite Tools, Rag 
By J. V 15 cents. 


eacher’s Conscience, By Charles G. Eliot, 


ts. 
ue of the Year. By Lily A. 
Drama Gaatey Schools oe it y Chak, 10 


or MIRROR (weekly, le stamp. 
TIMES-MIRROR 88: 1 Los Angeles. Cali alifornis. 


$5.00 
nts: $5.00 per hundr *& short Chuletndi:Wivesne. 


5 cents. 


UNITY. 


August 13, 1887 
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MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with stzict regaed to Purity, Srengih. em | 
u 


Iness. Dr. Price’s Baking Powder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts, 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


a ¥ 4 
rd SALT C f - dh hater & aA ’ y ah - 


HOW THE LITTLE ONES DO IMI- 
TATE US. 
Very true. Keep your house clean with 8. polio, 
aud when they get old they will do the same. 
‘* As the twig is bent the branch grows.”’ 
Teach your children how to use 


SAPOLIO 


and they will always be neat. Try a cake 


of it in your next house-cleaning. 
No.7. [Copyright, March, 1887 ~ 


aT 
i. 


J - < x BRO ~ , 
lik U» a 

C08" FLELTROTYPERS 

Ka STEREOTYPERS, «* 


— 
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LID ICAGO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Aiarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


? 
A 
and endorsed by thousandsof housekeepers. Your 
r ought to have it on sale. Ask him for_it. 
. 8 WILTBERGER, Prop., 223 N. Second St. Pail. Pa 


B Its merits as a W abi NO have been tu.ly JE. 
8. 


[ Comtinned from first page. | 


Hedge, Frederic Henry, D. D. The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition. Deals with 
many of the most striking and urgent prob- 
lems suggested by the Hebrew cosmology, 
such as “Creation, ’“Man an Image of God,” 
“Manin Paradise,” “The Deluge,” etc. 16mo. 


$1.50. 


Reason in Religion. In two parts. 
(1) Religion within the bounds of Theism ; 
(2) Rational Christianity. 16mo. $1.50. 


Ways of the Spirit, and Other Essays. 
They discuss many vital themes, such as 
Pantheism, The Origin of Things, The Myth- 
ical Element in the New Testament, Dualism 
and Optimism, The Way of Religion, The 
Human Soul, The Natural History of Theism, 
Incarnation and Transubstantiation, and a 
Critique of Proofs of the Being of God, 16- 
mo, $1.50. 


Atheism in Philosophy, and Other Es- 
says. Dr. Hedge selects as examples of philo- 
sophic atheists an ancient and a modern, repre- 
senting two opposite types,—Epicurus and Schop- 
enhauer. Among the miscellaneous essays are 
“ Life and Character of Augustine,” “ Immanuel 
Kant,” “ The Philosophy of Fetichism,” “ Gen- 
ius.”? I2m0. $2.00. 


Hours With the German Classics. 
“These essays contain thg substance of lectures 
delivered by the author in his official capacity as 
Professor of German Literature. Far from assum- 
ing to be a complete history of that literature, 
they aim to exhibit some of its characteristic 
phases as exemplified by writers who fairly repre- 
sent the nation’s genius.””—F rom the Author's 
Explanatory Note. 8vo. $2.50. 


Hosmer, Frederick L., and Gannett, Will- 
iam C. The Thought of God in Hymns and 
Poems. ** Deep Communion with Nature, spiritual 
insight, profound trust, reverent and tender ascrip- 
tion, are finely distilled in these verses. They 
are poems which have the dew on them, and 
every dewdrop is the mirror of a large world. It 
is a book of inspiration for the religious life.’’ 
16mo. $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Knappart, J. The Religion of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by Richard A. Armstrong. 
A manual containing a brief history of the religion 
of the Jews,—an abstract of the great work of Pro- 
fessor Kuenen on this subject. 16mo. $1.00. 


Martineau, James. Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things. Discourses practical in character, 
touching but occasionally on speculative topics, 
and addressed to the needs and wants of the heart 
and coriscience. First Series, 16mo. $1.50. 
Second Series, I2mo. $2.v0. 


Miss Toosey’s Mission and Laddie. Two sto- 
ries—one of a lonely little spinster who longed to 
aid the benighted heathen, the other of a poor old 
country woman, who went to the city to live with 
her son, and found it all so different from what 
she imagined it would be. 16mo. 50 cents. 


Oort, Dr. H. and Hooykaas, Dr. I. The 
Bible for Learners. It is the Bible story, told in 
connected form, with a history of the book and of 
the Bible countries and peoples. Old Testament, 
Vol. I.—Patriarchs, Moses, Judges. Vol. I1.— 
Kings and Prophets. $4.00. New Testament. 
Vol. III. $2.00. 


Parker, Theodore. Prayers. Caught by a 
friend as they rose to his lips in the Boston Music 
Hall. 16mo. $1.00. 


Putnam, Alfred P. Singers and Songs of the 
Liberal Faith: Selections of hymns and other 
sacred poems of the liberal church in America, 
with bio graphical sketches of the writers, and 
historical and illustrative notes. 8vo. $3.00. 


Seeley, J. R.,.M.A. Ecce Homo. A Sur- 
vey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. In 
his preface to this book the author says it discusses 
no theological questions whatever, but endeavors 
to furnish an answer to the question, What was 
Curist’s object in founding the society called by 


his name, and how is it adapted to attain that ob. 
ject? 16mo. $1.00. 


—Natural Religion. With anew explan. 
atory preface. ‘The hand that stripped from the 
name of Christ the thousand superstitions that sur. 
rounded him, here deals with Christianity as he then 
dealt with its originator. 16mo. $1.25. 


Tileston, Mary W.,compiler. Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs. A little book of selections 
—a Bible verse, a poem verse, and a dozen or 
so of lines in prose, for each day in the year, 
18mo. $1.00. 


Quiet Hours, Poems of Natureand 
Religion, collected by Mrs. Tileston. Square 
16mo. Two Series. Each $1.00. 


Wisdom Series. Selections from 
the Apocrypha; The Wisdom of Jesus, the 
Son of Sirach, or, Ecclesiasticus; Selections 
from the Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius An. 
tonius; Selections from the Imitation of 
Christ; Sunshine in the Soul; First and Sec. 
ond Series; Selections from Epictetus; The 
Life and History of the Rev. Doctor John Tau- 
ler; Selections tone Fenelon; Socrates: The 
Apology and Crito of Plato; The Phzdo of 
Plato. 18mo. 11 volumes, $5.50. 
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MR. POTTER'S 
Twenty-five Sermons, 


The Second Edition of “ Twenty-Five SERMONS oF 
Twenty-Five Years,” by William. J. Potter, has 
been issued. Price $2.00. 


“4 memorial with a distinc P 
It discloses the procees of a moving steadily 
toward a definite reault. ... com positions, 
these sermons deserve our attention. They are models 
of dignity and strength.”’— Unity. 


“The sermons are truly noble. They enlighten con- 
science, brighten honor, and strengthen integrity.”— 
London Inqutrer. 


‘‘These sermons... have solid worth for all who 
can appreciate the most thoroughly thoughtful preach- 
ing on the great problems of the inward life,—both 
those raised in every generation and those seemingly 
peculiar to our own.’’—Literary World. 


‘“* Here is a mind, one feels, that has all the rational, 
moral and spiritual data of the subject it is to reason 
upon, Livingly ven it in its own organism, and given 
in a purity and freedom from disturbing alloy that is 
very rarely to be met with.’’"—Boston Herald. 


“Scholarly productions, broad and catholic in 
thonght, strong in their logic, and eaewerving their 
expression of the truth as tne truth is seen by their 
author. They are eminently readable.’ — Sunday 
Gazette. 


‘These twenty-five sermons of a twenty-five years’ 
ministry constitute a sort of unintentional autobiogra- 
phy of the intellectual and spiritual life of the writer 
of them.’’—Christian Register. 

“A fine specimen of the art of book-making.’— 
Every Other Saturday. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, Boston. 


Mailed, on receipt of price, by CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ON_30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
FC LESTON THIS NEW 


with a method. 


, res 
n 
go Beith the Oger. night, end n radical cure 
certain. it ts easy, durable and cheep 
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COOD NEWS. 
To LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains. ‘emcz-: 


Coffees, 
ing Powder and PRiMIUMS. 


N.Y. 


Cheapest ever furnished agents. Extra 
semen. lanes cash premiums, particulars 
FREE. FORSHEE & MACKIN,Cincinnati,O 


